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EDITORIAL 


Another Hunter hilled 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work, F.A.LC. 


President, The American Institute of Chemists 


“I heard a noise in the brush and thought it was a deer. 
I fired quickly so that the deer wouldn’t get away. No, 
I did not know it was George. He shouldn’t have been there.” 


N THE hunting of subversives 
who would destroy the American 
way of life, we have a sorry record. 
Too long have we failed to realize 
that, though we as individuals may 
differ in many of our views, we must 
act together for the common good of 
our country. For many years, careful 
hunters of subversives have meticu- 
lously gathered data only to have it 


lightly treated or of little use because 
of legal limitations. Now, after much 


damage has been done, the public 
has become aware of the problem. 
Many hunters, both careful and care- 
less, have taken to the field. There is 
a strong force of public opinion to 
insist that this problem be taken 
seriously and that it be solved. 

As scientists, we are a component 
of that force and we should do our 
best to view the situation wisely and 
fairly. We should not take rumor for 
fact and allege guilt before the truth 
is out. Reports of men questioned and 
fully cleared show that false rumor 
dies hard and that serious toll is 
exacted by the careless hunter of 
subversives. 

Nor may we generalize that an 


institution is bad merely because 
there are some subversives found in 
it. Recent attacks on universities bear 
this out. Let us remember that they 
are training youth for the decades 
ahead and that they must therefore 
lead our thinking toward a_ better 
America. We ought further to re- 
member that out of their scientific 
attainment has come the strength that 
subversives would take and destroy. 
Proper perspective will allow us to 
see their great value in technical con- 
tributions and in the maintenance of 
liberty. Meanwhile stern measures 
should be taken to root out subver- 
sives who are doing injury to our 
American way of life. 


Elected: Robert D. Bonney, 
F.A.L.C., as vice president of manu- 
facturing for Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
of Kearny, N. J. He has been direc- 
tor of manufcaturing for the com- 
pany since 1951, and he joined the 
company as chief chemist at the Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., plant in 1918. He is 
a director of the American Standards 
Association. In 1452, he received the 
PaVac Award of the New York 
Paint and Varnish Production Club. 
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The Noiseless Foot of Time 
Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, Hon. AIC 


Vice President in charge of research and development, The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio 


(Acceptance address when the author received Honorary AIC Membership 
at a meeting of the Ohio AIC Chapter, October 30, 1953, at Akron, Ohio) 


JT IS the habit of youth to think 

that the world has always been as 
they have experienced it in their brief 
lifetime. It is the custom of age to 
assert that the good old days have 
gone, and that everything is going 
to the dogs. Aside from the natural 
disparity in viewpoint created by ex- 
cessive optimism on one hand and 
pessimism on the other, the error of 
both is caused by failure to consider a 
large enough segment of human ex- 
perience. Even the longest memories 
and those traditions handed down 
with more or less accuracy from gen- 
eration to generation are inadequate 
in either their breadth or their depth 
to put one’s present existence in its 
proper perspective. This can be done 
only from the reading of books or 
from listening to those who have gar- 
nered their store of information from 
the wide and intelligent reading of 
books. 

My boyhood was spent in New 
England. I retain as one of my strong- 
est impressions of the New England 
atmosphere the importance that was 
placed upon reading. Everybody read 
books — young and old, rich and 
poor — and they were read both 


aloud and in the quiet of the family 
circle. There was no_ censorship 
either, in the family exercise of it at 
least, or any particular guidance. 
When I was about twelve, I read one 
winter Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
George Ade’s, “Fables In Slang,” 
and a considerable number of G. A. 
Henty’s books of adventure for boys. 
Looking back, I think I probably got 
as much good out of one as out of 
the other! 

When I finished my work at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, I 
was so fed up with learning facts 
that I picked up the reading of philo- 
sophy, and for several years found 
great enjoyment in studying the way 
various prominent philosophers had 
built up generalizations from the facts 
available to them. It had the unin- 
tentional effect of making me ac- 
quainted with a great deal of socio- 
logical and historical data that I 
probably otherwise would never have 
taken the trouble to examine. It laid 
the foundation for a degree of toler- 
ance, which while inadequate, was 
undoubtedly greater than I otherwise 
would have obtained. 

We must look below the surface, 
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if we really want to understand peo- 
ple. It is commonly supposed that 
only an out-and-out extrovert likes 
people, and that those who do not ex- 
claim aloud and manifest exuberance 
at the appearance of any group of 
people no matter how constituted, re- 
frain from doing so because they are 
natural misanthropes. This is certain- 
ly not always the case, perhaps not 
generally the case. Many quiet peo- 
ple are more genuinely sympathetic 
in their viewpoint toward others than 
many of the back-slapping variety. 


It has been important in most of 
my business career to reconcile the 
viewpoints of people with different 
backgrounds and characteristics, and 
it seems clear that the most serious 
differences and those that are most 
dificult to reconcile arise from in- 
ability to find a basis of mutual un- 
derstanding. This usually results 
from a lack of a sufficient amount of 
common experience to generate a 
common viewpoint. 

Since I reached maturity, I have 
been thankful that in my early youth 
I had to do a considerable amount of 
hard manual labor; that I had to 
spend long hours of my best mental 
effort to complete my college work, 
and that for a considerable time, both 
before and after I left school, I had 
a totally inadequate amount of 
money. Without these experiences I 
would not have been able to under- 
stand the interaction of economic 
forces with the attitudes of the peo- 
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ple affected by them, or to have any- 
thing like a sympathetic insight into 
the problems of others less fortunately 
situated. 


The Expansion of the Rubber 
Industry 

It seems to me that it could hardly 
have happened that anyone could 
have entered the rubber business at a 
time when there were more impor- 
tant things to be done and more ex- 
citing changes taking place. Most of 
us now feel that our knowledge of 
fundamentals in the rubber business 
is woefully deficient. However, when 
I consider how far we have advanced 
in the thirty-nine years that I have 
been a spectator, I realize that we 
should not feel too much disappoint- 
ment, nor need we doubt that the ac- 
quisition of fundamental information 
in the future will go on at a more 
accelerated pace. 

In my early years in Akron, chem- 
ists and other technical men from the 
rubber companies only got together 
at alumni gatherings, or other out- 
ings of community interest. There 
was little interchange of ideas, and 
in fact anything of this kind was 
frowned upon. We felt that we were 
the center of activity of the rubber 
business, but were frustrated in any 
means of giving expression to our 
ideas as a body. 

Returning to Akron after five 
years’ absence in Canada and Cali- 
fornia, I found that the newly- 
organized Rubber Division of the 
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American Chemical Society was com- 
ing alive, and the Cleveland section 
of the Chemical Society was pulling 
members from Akron, so we began to 
think about our own local section. 
The development of the freedom of 
discussion among rubber chemists, 
both in the local Akron section and in 
the national Rubber Division, is one 
of the most interesting phases of our 
expanding technology. Problems were 
so numerous that there was no diffi- 
culty in selecting those that had no 
immediate competitive complications. 
Men from various companies attack- 
ed these problems in committee or 
individually, and their findings were 
subject to the liveliest critical discus- 
sion. Lifelong friendships were form- 
ed that helped to achieve and main- 
tain some of the highest professional 
standards boasted by any industry. 
No one who participated could doubt 
that friendly relationships and an un- 
derstanding of the other fellow’s prob- 
lems are priceless assets in achieving 
important results. 

The technical mazes were traversed 
in the 20’s and 30’s by men whom 
we can now see were outstanding 
pioneers. It seems odd to recall that 
the control of vulcanization, on which 
the quality of our rubber products so 
strongly depended, was so crude and 
unreliable. I remember when we first 
introduced the original recording 
thermometers into the curing room 
or pit, and the ridicule with which 
they were received, and the unexplain- 


able variations demonstrated. Prior 
to then the steam gauge had been the 


only control instrument, and that had 
to be assisted by manual operation of 
the steam valve and reducing valve. 
A number of years had to elapse be- 
fore we discovered the needful means 
of eliminating temperature variations 
caused by air pockets in the heaters. 

To find out whether a tire was 
uniformly vulcanized we had to make 
combined sulfur determinations for 
times and temperatures of cure in the 
laboratory and then compare these 
with actual sulfur determinations in 
various parts of the tire; a slow and 
tedious process, not too good a con- 
trol because of its percentage error 
and the impracticability of making 
enough determinations to get a good 
statistical average. It showed very lit- 
tle about individual heater variations. 
However, after Don Granor publish- 
ed a method of determining tempera- 
tures in various parts of a tire by the 
use of thermocouples, Walter Vogt 
and Ralph Day worked out a method 
to convert the temperature curves so 
obtained to an equivalent vulcaniza- 
tion at a standard temperature, and 
vulcanization control began to make 
real progress. 

Through the years as the industry 
has gone through various phases in- 
cluding many outstanding improve- 
ments in methods and technology, I 
have been impressed with the fact 
that while ideas are of great value, 
and some people have more and bet- 
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ter ideas than others, it takes enthu- 
siastic cooperation of a lot of people 
to realize the ultimate benefit from 
any idea. 


If I have created the impression 
that cooperation is a factor superior 
to competition, I may say that both 
things are valuable to industry’s ad- 
vancement, and one should not stifle 
the other. There is always a large 
margin of overlapping interest in an 
industry where it pays everyone to 
cooperate to advance the industry and 
thus make it more secure against the 
encroachment of other industries. 
There is likewise a large area of di- 
rect competition that keeps everyone 
alert to do his best and offer the most 
valuable service to the public. No 
industry could have been more com- 
petitive than the rubber industry, and 
at the same time there has been a 
strong area of cooperation to meet 
industry-wide problems of a tech- 
nical nature. Because of their back- 
ground and knowledge of each other, 
there is a large group of people in the 
field of rubber technology who have 
mutual confidence in their dealings 
with one another and who yet are 
certain that each is going to represent 
the competitive interests of his com- 
pany to the best of his ability. This 
kind of relationship is one of the finest 
things that any professional man can 
enjoy. 

Over the years we have seen or- 
ganic accelerators introduce econo- 
mies and quality factors undreamed 
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of before their advent. Carbon black 
reigns supreme as a reinforcing agent, 
and has recently become one of our 
most versatile pigments. Rayon, wire, 
and nylon have become common con- 
stituents of tire carcasses, and in a 
short ten years synthetic rubber has 
grown to become the most serious 
threat that plantation rubber has 
ever faced. Antioxidants have become 
a commonplace compounding consti- 
tuent, and we must remember the in- 
valuable assistance supplied by such 
laboratory tests as the Geer Oven 
and the Rierer-Davis Bomb. 

The wonderful transformations 
made in the mechanical equipment 
for the manufacture of rubber goods 
have taken a large part of the drud- 
gery out of the building of tires and 
other products, and have enormously 
increased the productivity and econ- 
omy of our factories. I am trying to 
give you a glimpse of the significant 
part played by the relationship be- 
tween individuals not inspired en- 
tirely by selfish motives of power or 
wealth, but more often by a burning 
enthusiasm for accomplishment that 
they felt was important to themselves, 
to their employers, and to the indus- 
try, and a willingness to be aided by 
colleagues with similar motives. 


I have commented on the differ- 
ence in viewpoint between young and 
old people. This is illustrated by the 
different attitudes displayed by those 
who have lived through the expan- 
sion of the rubber business, and per- 
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haps, like myself, with one of the in- 
dividual companies in the rubber 
business, and those who have more 
recently entered its boundaries. The 
old timer has acquired his knowledge 
of the various details of the business 
gradually, but thoroughly, in the 
easy way by living through it, while 
to the young man the present status 
of the industry has a deceptive ap- 
pearance of permanence. The older 
man is apt to deplore certain defects 
in judgment displayed by the young, 
forgetting that they lack an equiva- 
lent background, and perhaps in 
many instances, are not even aware 
of the necessity of acquiring one. If 
this is true of the rubber technology 
itself, it is even more true of the 
large company where the details of 
change and growth are not available 
in the textbooks, and an acquisition 
of background knowledge covering 
the functions of the various divisions 
in business and the foibles and idio- 
syncrasies of its key people is difficult 
to obtain. 


If a correct viewpoint and balanced 
judgment depend to a considerable 
degree on logical association of the 
present state of things with a sufh- 
cient segment of the past, then our 
training of young men should con- 
template not only a working ac- 
quaintance with as large a part of 
the present state of things as is pos- 
sible to supply them, but also enough 
of the historical background to show 
how and over what period the pres- 
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ent condition was achieved. This is 
a difficult assignment, and in view 
of the prevalent inadequacy in train- 
ing programs which attempt to cover 
only the present status, the injection 
of an historical note may seem high- 
ly impractical, yet those who attempt 
and achieve any measure of success 
with it will be richly rewarded. 


The Problem of Finding 
Executives 


All executives complain about the 
difficulty in finding people with the 
right personality, ability, and experi- 
ence to fill important executive jobs. 
The more important the job, the 
more difficult it appears to be to find 
the right man to fill it. This goes 
back to the fact that adequate train- 
ing programs were not adopted years 
ago, so that men with special execu- 
tive ability could be discovered and 
given an opportunity to supplement 
their experience and develop their 
talents. As a result, men must be 
selected with inadequate experience 
and inadequate testing, which is hard 
on the individual selected and equally 
trying for his superior, and not in- 
frequently results in either a mediocre 
result or total failure. 

These problems with important ex- 
ecutive jobs are repeated many times 
over in the filling of less important 
positions. For this reason, I do not 
believe that the best way to find out 
if a man can do a job is to give him 
the job and let him try it. Experience 
is still the best teacher. It should not 
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Left to right: Albert J. Gracia; Dr. A. A. Somerville; AIC President Work, 
Dr. Dinsmore; Dr. Norbert A. Lange, Ohio Chapter Chairman. 


be expected to give the equivalent of 


a four years college course in three 
weeks. Systematic planning in this, 
as in most other things, produces by 
far the best results. 

It is always difficult to find the 
extra time required to train people, 
and this difficulty applies to the peo- 
ple that are being trained as well as 
the people that are training them. It 
is far easier to put a man on a job 
and let him build up his experience 
where he shortly becomes more and 
more useful, than it is to move him 
about from place to place where he 
does not contribute a large amount 
of useful effort at any time in the 
course of his training. Moreover, if 
he is an outstanding individual every- 
one that he works for wants to keep 
him to do their particular work, and 


there is general resistance all along 
the line to the completion of a course 
of training. In these days of serious 
shortages of engineers and scientific 
people it will be impossible to keep a 
training group 100 per cent intact. 
Business emergencies that cannot be 
gainsaid will decimate the ranks. 
However, even so, an obstinate ad- 
herence to the original purpose is a 
moral obligation of the executive in 
charge. 

Many people have posed the ques- 
tion as to how to do some remedial 
training for budding executives who 
have not had the advantage of the 
proper earlier training. Here it is 
more difficult to pry these men off 
their present jobs when they are 
showing real ability in order to move 
them about and give them broader 
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experience and contact with a larger 
segment of the organization. Ob- 
stacles can be overcome and the re- 
sult can be accomplished if there is 
sufficient belief in its necessity. It 
may be necessary to create jobs that 
would not be essential, if we were 
functioning with a systematically 
trained and adequately staffed or- 
ganization, but whatever is necessary 
should be done even at the advanced 
stage, to avoid those grimmer neces- 
sities brought about by vacancies in 
top executive positions that must be 
filled by untried and untrained in- 
dividuals because no others are avail- 
able. 

If you detect the glint of a gold 
thread in this rather drab fabric that 
I have been weaving for you, you 
will perhaps agree that it is the im- 
portance of human beings and the 


Accomplishments 
Albert J. Gracia 
Manager, Goodyear Atomic Corporation 


(Presented at the meeting of the AIC Ohio Chapter, when Honorary AIC 
membership was given to Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore.) 


E LIVE in a dimension con- 
scious age. Everyone is alert 

and alive to the picturization that 
comes with the use of dimensional 
language. The custom creeps into our 
daily speech and we say that the foot- 
ball team that beat our favorite had 
‘em four deep; that our bridge game 
suffered because the suits had no 
length; that a situation is as “broad 


fact that they respond to the proper 
stimulation in an environment that 
permits them to achieve results 
through congenial cooperation with 
their fellows. 


Forward and back, under my doubtful 
searching gaze 

Shimmers Life’s path pressed by the 
‘noiseless foot of Time’, 


Which, hurrying onward never stops 
nor even heeds 


That the past vista far exceeds the one 
before 


Like baubles on a Yule tree, side by side 


Dangle my deeds — dusty and worn — 
some black, some pale. 


Though, lonely, here and there a gleam 
reflects the sun. 


So like a child clapping its hands at 
Christmas lights, 


I smile and think this brilliancy bedims 
the rest. 


Although I cannot see or think just 
what the deed 


Or whence it came, or why I, childlike, 
am content. 


of Dr. Dinsmore 


as it is long” and that if you give 
some people “a foot they will take a 
mile.” 

The current interest in three-di- 
mension movies stems from the fact 
that two-dimensional viewing devel- 
ops not only unreal aspects of the 
object but is often deceiving, while 
the element of depth perception pres- 
ent in 3-D puts the viewer into the 
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act so to speak — as you discern when 
the man jn the seat in front of you 
ducks to avoid the outthrown missile. 


So we seek to honor our Award 
recipient by detailing his dimensions, 
his height, his breadth, and his depth. 
Perhaps the analogy is an appropriate 
one, and we can consider under his 
height those aspects of his accom- 
plishments in science, technology, and 
administration. Under breadth we can 
consider the extent to which he has 
moved outward from the core of his 
specialization into the wider area of 
vocational and non-vocational pur- 
suits having a bearing on the “whole- 
man” in his dual relationship to his 
job and his society. As to the dimen- 
sion of depth we will say something 
about his concern for good human 
relations as evidenced by his personal 
devotion to that eminently worthwhile 
goal. 

The record of his height is in the 
history of the advancing technology 
in the rubber industry as it has been 
recorded over the last forty years. 
And it reads like this: Dr. Dinsmore, 
native of Tewksbury, Mass., was 
graduated in 1914 from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
joined Goodyear in its experimental 
department in Akron to work on 
technical service and compounding 
problems. Sent to the Bowmanville, 
Ontario, Canada, plant of the com- 
pany in 1916 as compounder, he be- 
came assistant chief chemist at the 
New Toronto plant in 1917. Then 
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in rapid moves he was made chief 
chemist at the Los Angeles plant in 
1919 and chief chemist of the parent 
company when he was returned to 
Akron in 1921. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the factory man- 
ager and was assigned the responsi- 
bility of new product development. 
While in this position he directed the 
activities that resulted in Goodyear’s 
rubber hydrochloride protective film 
and the rayon cord tire. In 1939 he 
was promoted to the position of de- 
velopment manager. In this position, 
and with the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean War as a stimulus, he decided 
to exploit the synthetic rubber re- 
search and development then some 
few years under way at Goodyear. 
He ordered the design and erection 
of a pilot plant unit to produce one 
ton of synthetic rubber a day. With 
our national involvement in the war 
some two years later this pilot unit 
supplied much data for Rubber Re- 
serve’s synthetic rubber standard 
plants design. There is no way ade- 
quately to assess the foresight which 
provided this valuable prototype ex- 
cept to say that when time was of the 
essence it was available to the whole 
industry for its program of coopera- 
tive synthetic rubber development. 


In recognition of this kind of lead- 
ership, Ray Dinsmore was awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering by Case Institute of 
Technology in 1940. Further honors 
came when he was appointed assist- 
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ant deputy rubber director working 
with Bradley Dewey during the war 
until May of 1943. In this position 
he organized and directed research 
and development work on synthetic 
rubber for the Government and co- 
ordinated the activities of both in- 
dustrial and university laboratories. 


Returning to Goodyear he was 
elevated to the office of vice president 
in charge of research and develop- 
ment and immediately followed 
through on the tough problem of ap- 
plying the new synthetic to rubber 
product manufacture. 

In recognition of his outstanding 
contributions in the field of synthetic 
rubber development and application, 
the Institution of the Rubber Indus- 


try awarded him the Colwyn Gold 
Medal for 1947 in impressive cere- 
monies in London, England. 

An able and literate writer of tech- 
nical papers on rubber, vulcanization 
of rubber, tires, plastics and rubber 


chemicals, Dr. Dinsmore has also 
been the author of numerous articles 
with reference to both technical and 
economic problems associated with 
synthetic rubber. He has contributed 
chapters to several technical books 
and is a frequent lecturer to scientific 
groups where his presentations have 
recently ranged from “The Human 
Element in Research Exploitation” to 
“The New Goodyear Rubber Chemi- 
gum SL”. 

While compiling this notable rec- 
ord of achievement he has taken time 


to participate actively as member and 
as an officer in The American Chem- 
ical Society, the Akron Rubber 
Group, the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry. He is a fellow of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry, of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and of the 
Royal Society of Arts, as well as a 
member of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

These are the delineations — the 
brief delineations of his height. 


The Dimension of Breadth 


We tend to think of the dimension 
of breadth in connection with the ex- 
tent to which an individual reacts 
openly and receptively to the inter- 
play of all the elements bearing upon 
the conduct of his work assignment 
and his avocational interests. Judged 
in this light, Ray Dinsmore is a broad 
man indeed. For not only has he 
brought to his immediate work the 
detailed knowledge and the absorp- 
tion of the specialist, but he has, far 
more than that, brought also that 
rare insight of the generalist, the sure 
knowledge that in every work situa- 
tion there develops a variety of ap- 
proaches limited only by the number 
of human beings involved. 

To the end that these humans be- 
ing might be informed persons, he has 
long made it an overriding policy to 
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have people in training as replace- 
ments at all level of supervision in 
his organization. This has not been 
an easy thing to accomplish — in- 
deed it is never simple in any organi- 
zation — but the idea of the individ- 
ual responsibility of an administrator 
to train his replacement is well un- 
derstood in the Goodyear research 
and development organization. 


An indication of the effectiveness 
of this policy came at a time Good- 
year Atomic Corporation was being 
staffed with key technical employees. 
Dr. Dinsmore’s division provided 
twenty-five of the slightly more than 
one-hundred people assigned. I have 
not heard that the parent development 
organization has been one whit less 
effective as the result of this deple- 
tion, but on the other hand, on many 
occasions I have been extremely grate- 
ful for the quality of the personnel 
that came from this enlightened sys- 
tem. 

In connection with the policy of 
training, I must mention Dr. Dins- 
more’s own sensitive and perceptive 
approach to the problem of executive 
development through the technique 
of “coaching.” One of the premises 
underlying his view is that problems 
and situations almost never repeat 
themselves, hence the trainee must be 
guided in methods of attack and ways 
of thinking, rather than in specific 
answers on principles. Another basic 
premise of the Dinsmore approach is 
that people cannot be taught adminis- 
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trative skill but will learn it them- 
selves if confronted with situations 
calling for the exercise of judgment. 
So you would find daily in your mail 
basket, if you were attached to the 
Office of Vice President for Research 
and Development at Goodyear, a 
number of problem situations posed 
by actual business correspondence, 
with the terse notation in Dr. Dins- 
more’s handwriting, “Let me have 
your recommendations,” “What do 
you say to this,” or just “Please han- 
dle.” He knows that the breadth of 
judgment required of a seasoned 
executive is a function of experience 
and he also recognizes the fact that 
the man of promise can acquire that 
experience only if his boss consciously 
makes it possible. Thus by setting the 
example and encouraging others to do 
likewise, he has developed a very sub- 
stantial training program quietly and 
effectively. So his broadening influence 
is felt throughout the corporation. 

Other aspects of the dimension of 
breadth are to be found in Dinsmore’s 
lively interest in the world about him 
— the whole world, natural, pelitical, 
economic and social: Hunter and 
fisherman; reader of detective fiction ; 
student of political movements and 
economic trends; raconteur extraor- 
dinary. 

The Dimension of Depth 

Finally there is the dimension of 
depth. How shall we measure these 
innate qualities of humanity and 
humility which make of their posses- 
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sor a leader instead of a driver; that 
produce in people the desire to go 
forward together _«t vecause they 
must but because the spirit moves 
them to do so? It is the most difficult 
dimension to detail because it is the 
one about which we are most self- 
conscious. We say that it is not in our 
tradition to “wear our hearts on our 
sleeves.” And yet it is this dimension 
that gives meaning to life, and life to 
our days. 

When I wrote to a classmate of 
Dinsmore’s, a long-time Goodyear as- 
sociate now retired, he wrote back 
promptly: “No recognition would be 
complete if it did not highlight Din- 
ny’s devoted loyalty to his associates. 
He was a real friend to me and a 
square dealer to all his people. A more 
generous soul does not exist.” 


The example that is created as a 
result of an executive’s ideals and 
goals does much to foster similar sen- 
sitivities in the whole group, for it 
is said that an organization is but the 
lengthened shadow of its leader. So 
Dinsmore has set standards of in- 
tegrity, standards of fairness, stand- 
ards of respect, standards of recogni- 
tion and reward that have generated 
a climate in which technical and sci- 
entific personnel can work freely and 
fully with no other consideration save 
that the worthwhile ends of research 
and development, as they apply to 
Goodyear’s business, be pursued dili- 
gently, honestly and effectively. To 
the true scientist or technologist this 


is a perquisite fervently sought and 
rarely found. 

There is abroad today in industry 
an aspect of enlightened self-interest 
that is keyed to the notion that there 
are certain imperishable fundamentals 
of the human spirit and that the 
business which recognizes these fun- 
damentals and organizes itself so as 
to direct a sensitive concern towards 
its customers, towards its stockhold- 
ers, towards its employees and to- 
wards its community, that business 
will be, in the years ahead, the most 
successful and the most profitable. If 
this ideal catches on broadly in the 
future, it will be because of the per- 
sonal examples set by men like the 
one we honor. 


Presentation 

R. RAY P. Dinsmore, F.A.I.C., 
vice president in charge of re- 
search and development of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, was 
presented with Honorary Member- 
ship in THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS, at a meeting at the 
Ohio AIC Chapter, held October 
30th, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. Preceding the dinner, 
an informal reception to Dr. Dins- 
more was given by the Goodyear Tire 

and Rubber Company. 
The welcoming address was de- 
livered by Ohio Chapter Chairman, 
Dr. Norbert A. Lange, editor, Hand- 
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book Publishers, Inc., of Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Dr. A. A. Somerville, vice presi- 
dent of R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 
spoke on the “Personal Attributes of 
Dr. Dinsmore,” but restricted his 
comments to light spoofing, except 
for one serious moment: “I have had 
the habit for several years of asking 
a group of men to go on a fishing 
trip. It takes time, several weeks 
or even months, to arrange such a 
trip, and when two or three get to- 
gether in advance of the party, the 
first question they invariably ask is 
this: Is Dinny going to be there? 
That is one of the highest tributes of 
friendship that any man can pay 
another man.” 

“The Accomplishments of Dr. 
Dinsmore” were outlined by Albert 
J. Gracia, manager of Goodyear 
Atomic Corporation. 

Dr. Lincoln T. Work, AIC presi- 
dent, presented the certificate of Hon- 
orary Membership to Dr. Dinsmore, 
who responded with “The Noiseless 
Foot of Time.” The citation on the 
certificate reads: 

To Ray Putnam Dinsmore 

In appreciation of his inventive 

genius in rubber chemistry, his 

leadership in research, and help- 
fulness to his brother chemists. 


Established: A new Microanaly- 
tical Laboratory by Truesdail Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 4101 North Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
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Gold Medal to Dr. Sparks 


Dr. William J. Sparks, F.A.- 
L.C., director of the Chemical 
Division and coordinator of Ex- 
ploratory Research for the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company, 
has been selected to receive the 
1954 Gold Medal of THe Amenri- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


The presentation of the medal 
will be made at the AIC’s Annual 
Meeting, to be held at the Ber- 
keley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, 
N.J., May 12-14, 1954. (Details 
will appear in later issues of THE 
CHEMIST.) 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, Hon. AIC, 
chairman of the Jury of Medal 
Award, announced that Dr. Sparks 
was cited “as an eminent chemist 
who has striven unceasingly for the 
promotion of the science of chem- 
istry and the professional advance- 
cement of the chemist.” 


Opened: By Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Company’s Fine Chemicals 
Division, a sales office at 29 Bala 
Ave., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Industrial Research -:- Consultation 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
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The Prevention of Deterioration Center 


—A New Approach to Conservation 


Dr. Glenn A. Greathouse, F.A.1L.C., Director 
Dr. Carl J. Wessel, F.A.LC., Assistant Director 
Bryson Fleer, Editor 


Prevention of Deterioration Center, National Research Council, 


2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


NSERVATION, in the sense technical literature. Repeated warn- 

of judicious utilization of na- ings are still issued to urge conserva- 
tural resources, is scarcely a new idea. tion of remaining forests. 
Within the memory of those now A New Approach 
living, there has been no time when In such a state of affairs, it is 
the Nation was without concern over evident that a new approach may be 
rapidly disappearing supplies of all essential both for the defense of the 
kinds. Today the problem is, if any- free world and for our own economic 
thing, even more critical. Recent- future as well. Not only is it neces- 
ly the President’s Materials Pol- sary that wise use be made of such 
icy Commission reported (1) that resources as remain; needed also are 
“consumption of almost all materials methods and techniques for extending 
is expanding at compound rates and _ the useful life of manufactured items 
is thus pressing harder and harder already in existence. That material 
against resources which, whatever goods are unduly shortlived and sub- 
else they may be doing, are not si- ject to gross degradation by environ- 
milarly expanding.” This situation, mental elements has long been recog- 
coupled with the wasteful exploita- nized. Our industries pay heavily for 
tion of earlier years, and with the ’ it, and the home-owner is confronted 
extensive drain of two major wars, with one or another aspect of the 
has dangerously depleted sources of problem almost daily. Consciously or 
certain raw materials. Lavish use of unconsciously, it is generally appre- 
copper, zinc, and lead in the United ciated that iron and steel structures 
States has so reduced available sup- rust unless regularly and adequately 
plies that imports are now necessary protected, rubber and leather goods 
to supplement domestic production. become hard and crack, wood decays 
Concern over approaching exhaustion unless appropriately treated, and ex- 
of iron ore in the great Mesabi range pensive machinery is often ruined by 
continues to be expressed in current corrosion. Yet the total annual eco- 
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deterioration in the 
are undoubtedly much higher than is 
commonly realized. 
Staggering Costs 

A railroad using one million ties 
can save $150,000 by increasing the 
life of ties by a single year (2). Ac- 
cording to Snyder (3), termite dam- 
age costs this country about $40 mil- 
lion annually. Speller (4) reports 
that corrosion of oil-refinery equip- 
ment has been estimated to add one 
cent a gallon to the price of gasoline. 
Uhlig (5) assays the yearly national 
cost of corrosion at between $5 and 
$6 billion. Stirling (6) estimates 
the loss in buried pipe alone at $5 
million. Rhoads and Clapp (7) say 
that yearly losses from marine-borer 
attack on wooden structures in waters 
around the United States amount to 
$50 million. Moncrieff (8), report- 
ing figures of the Better Fabrics 
League of America, states that the 
annual U.S. loss due to moth damage 
to fabrics amounts to $100 million, 
while Mosher (9) hazards a guess 
of $200 to $500 million. In short, a 
total monetary estimate of up to $12 
billion annually from all forms of 
deterioration, excluding that of food- 
stuffs, is probably quite conservative. 


The Origin of PDC 
Only recently has it come to be 
appreciated that every deterioration 
problem may be explained in terms 
of clear-cut chemical, physical, and 
intensive 


biological criteria. The 
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practical application of scientific prin- 
ciples toward preserving manufactur- 
ed goods has now come to be known 
simply as “deterioration prevention,” 
a sort of science in itself. A com- 
paratively new development, it stems 
from the experience of the Armed 
Forces in the early years of World 
War II, when deterioration of Ser- 
vice equipment became a serious prob- 
lem in military operations. Equip- 
ment with a predictable life in terms 
of months or years when used in 
temperate climates became inoperable 
in a matter of weeks when shipped to 
the tropics or to polar regions. 


In the United States, among the 
first to recognize the gravity of the 
maintenance problem were certain 
forward-looking officers and civilian 
scientists in the Navy Department. 
Of course the Army was faced with 
similar problems. After a series of 
discussions, the two Services coop- 
erated in the establishment of a Joint 
Army-Navy Deterioration Steering 
Committee under the National De- 
fense Research Committee. Together 
with the necessary subcommittees, it 
set out to analyze the needs of the 
Armed Forces and to determine 
means of satisfying those needs. Sub- 
sequently, with the establishment of 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development in June 1941, the Tro- 
pical Deterioration Information Cen- 
ter was instituted using the services 
and facilities of The George Wash- 


ington University. 
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Through recommendations for em- 
ergency measures, substantial im- 
provements were effected by the com- 
bined efforts of these two coordinate 
groups. By the close of World War 
II, the activities had clearly demon- 
strated their continuing usefulness. 
In 1945, therefore, the Office of 
Research and Inventions of the Navy 
Department recommended a more 
permanent organization. The func- 
tions of the wartime Steering Com- 
mittee were transfered to a new 
Joint Army-Navy Deterioration Pre- 
vention Committee, and the group at 
the University was reconstituted, as 
the Prevention of Deterioration Cen- 
ter, under an ORI contract with the 
National Research Council. Some 


months later the Army, also recog- 
nizing the continued value of the 
work, joined with financial coopera- 
tion, and, when the Department of 
the Air Force was created as a sep- 
arate Service, it joined in the effort 
with a cross-Service order of its own. 


PDC thus eventually came into 
being with the sponsorship and fi- 
nancial support of all three Services 
of the Department of Defense. Broad 
guidance in fiscal matters now is pro- 
vided the Center by the Services 
Technical Committee composed of 
representatives of the Office of Naval 
Research, the Army General Staff, 
and the Wright Air Development 
Center. Advice and counsel on scien- 
tific matters is afforded by a Scienti- 
fic Advisory Committee appointed by 


the Chairman of the National Re- 
search Council, and made up of 
recognized authorities from univer- 
sities and industry. 
Cooperation of NRC 

The contractual arrangement with 
the National Academy of Sciences 
has proved to be exceptionally effect- 
ive. The National Research Council, 
as the operating unit of the National 
Academy of Sciences, while clearly 
recognizing the indispensable value 
of individual investigation, helps to 
integrate the work of individual sci- 
entists and assists in coordinating at- 
tack upon large problems in the field 
of scientific inquiry. It is perhaps best 
implemented for service in connec- 
tion with problems whose successful 
solution depends upon close coopera- 
tion of many workers and many lab- 
oratories concerned with a single sci- 
ence or of those concerned with sev- 
eral fields in which various parts of 
an over-all problem may lie. Such a 
case is the problem of material de- 
terioration, where technical work 
draws upon all the basic sciences and 
upon their practical application. Be- 
cause of its relationship to the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Center 
is particularly well suited to help in 
the solution of deterioration problems. 


Services and Activities 
PDC is at once a consultative body 
on highly specialized technical prob- 
lems, a research organization, and a 
scientific information collecting and 
disseminating agency. The technical 
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staff is composed of a group of spe- 
cialists so trained in the various 
branches of physical and biological 
science that together they may attack 
a given problem team fashion. It 
serves in an advisory capacity to all 
agencies of the Department of De- 
fense concerned with combating the 
impairment of materials, components, 
and assemblies of equipment and pur- 
sues investigations on specific prob- 
lems not treated adequately else- 
where. 


As in any other research and con- 
sulting group, a prerequisite is easy 
access to the latest literature in the 
subject fields concerned. Since the 
literature of deterioration is so volu- 
minous, PDC maintains for this pur- 
pose a library staff to collect. catalog, 
and index pertinent technical data 
and a publications group to summar- 
ize and condense incoming technical 
reports, of which some 15,000 have 
been accumulated. Probablv no other 
library in the world contains a more 
complete collection on the subject of 
deterioration, and all documents are 
available for loan to authorized per- 
sons. 

The activities of the publications 
staff give rise to the Prevention of 
Deterioration Abstracts, an instru- 
ment of two-fold value. First, the 
ready access by the staff to these ab- 
stracts, and to the reports they revre- 
sent, is indispensable in the consulta- 
tive and research aspects of the Cen- 
ter’s work. Second, the abstracts are 
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distributed to the research and devel- 
opment groups in the Department of 
Defense to aid in solving problems of 
deterioration of materials. By per- 
mission of the Department of De- 
fense, the abstracts have also been 
made available on a subscription basis 
to industry and private research or- 
ganizations at home and abroad. Cur- 
rently the abstracts cover some 900 
to 1000 reports per year, run to a 
total of about 2000 pages annually, 
and are distributed to about 500 
users. 


Although there are in existence 
numerous texts on corrosion, wood 
decay, paint failure, and similar spe- 
cific deterioration problems, there has 
been no single published source of in- 
formation on the behavior of ma- 
terials under the influence of dete- 
riorative factors. In an attempt to 
meet this need, the Center, with the 
assistance of some 25 specialist con- 
tributors, is completing preparation 
of a large and highly documented col- 
laborative volume entitled Deteriora- 
tion of Materials — Causes and 
Preventive Techniques. Intended as a 
reference work and source book on the 
latest methods of deterioration pre- 
vention, it is scheduled for publication 
and sale by a commercial publisher 
early in 1954. 


One very widespread problem in 
deterioration is that arising from the 
action of fungi. Soon after the estab- 
lishment of PDC, the Joint Army- 
Navy Deterioration Prevention Com- 
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mittee formed a Fungicide Subcom- 
mittee. It had as one of its principal 
accomplishments the adoption of a 
standard test method for the screen- 
ing of organic compounds as fungi- 
cides. For several years, a cooperative 
fungicide screening program was car- 
ried out by a number of agencies of 
the Department of Defense as well as 
by PDC. Thereafter the bulk of the 
screening was assumed by the Center, 
employing facilities at the University 
of Maryland. Thus far the Center 
has collected over 10,000 compounds 
from all sources and has evaluated, 
coded, and indexed detailed informa- 
tion on their fungitoxicity. Of this 
large number, approximately 1% are 
of sufficient promise to warrant fur- 


ther testing by Department of De- 
fense laboratories, to whose attention 
they are called. It is apparent that this 


work relieves Government labora- 
tories of the task of preliminary test- 
ing of large numbers of compounds. 


The Objectives 
What, then, are the objectives of 
the Prevention of Deterioration Cen- 
ter? Briefly summarized, they are 
these : 

1. To collect information from 
Government, industrial, and 
academic institutions on prob- 
lems relating to the prevention 
of deterioration of materials and 
to make such information avail- 
able in readily usable form. 

. Toserve the Department of De- 
fense in a consulting and ad- 
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visory capacity on deterioration 
prevention. 

. To conduct studies and surveys 
in pertinent fields of interest. 

. To stimulate research in the 
field of deterioration preven- 
tion, with the object of increas- 
ing knowledge, of strengthen- 
ing the national defense, and of 
contributing in other ways to 
the public welfare. 

. To promote cooperation among 
research workers engaged on 
the several aspects of deteriora- 
tion prevention. 


With such a program, it is appar- 
ent that the philosophy is one of 
active attack upon all the long-stand- 
ing problems of materials deteriora- 
tion. This, in itself, is new. For peo- 
ple have too long been accustomed to 
looking upon deterioration as the in- 
evitable manifestation of material 
things. Moreover, that the respon- 
sible officials in the Military Services 
saw fit, in 1945, to continue support 
of the work toward deterioration pre- 
vention has since clearly proved the 
better part of wisdom. Many of 
the methods and techniques later 
developed have found widespread 
application in the difficulties in 
Korea. Within the past nine years, 
numerous Government specifications 
have been rewritten to conform to 
the latest and best practices. While 
the Prevention of Deterioration Cen- 
ter does in no way claim credit for 
the improvements effected, it is jus- 
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tifiably proud of having contributed 
to some of them. Today the United 
States finds itself in possession of 
more material wealth, military and 
civilian, than ever before. PDC is 
dedicated to the task of helping to 
preserve some of it by application of 
latest knowledge in all the fields of 
science involved. 
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Established: The Markwood 
Trading Company to engage in the 
export and import of chemicals and 
related products, by Louis N. Mark- 
wood, F.A.I.C., formerly director, 
Chemical Division, Office of Inter- 
national ‘rade. He served in the 
Department of Commerce from the 
outbreak of World War II and in 
that connection had much to do with 
promoting foreign trade in chemicals. 
Prior to that he was a special expert 
in chemicals with the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, and research chemist 
with the Department of Agriculture. 
Location of the new firm is at 5420 


Connecticut Avenue, Washington 15, 
D. C. 


Meeting: Of the M.I.T. Club of 
New York, Inc., 115 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., will be held on 
February 24th. Dr. Clarence B. Lar- 
son, director of the Oak Ridge Na- 


tional Laboratory, will speak on 
“Progress in Atomic Energy Utiliza- 
tion”. The dinner will be held in the 
Baroque Room of the Brass Rail Res- 
taurant, 100 Park Ave., (40th Street 
entrance). There will be opportunity 
to meet Dr. Larson between 6:00 and 
7:00 p.m.; dinner will be at 7:00 
o'clock and the talk will begin at 
8:00. Readers of THe CuHemist will 
be welcome. Reservations for the din- 
ner should be made with the M.I1.T. 
Club before February 20th. Tickets 
are $5.00. 
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Communications 


Well Running Dry 


To Readers of THE CHEMIST: 

The supply and demand of sec- 
ondary-school teachers of science, ex- 
trapolated to the extent of the prob- 
able demands of children already 
born, were studied by a group of sci- 
entists and educators at Harvard 
University in July and August, 1953. 
The Conference was supported by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The findings of the Confer- 
ence are concerned with nation-wide 
problems in science teaching in the 
secondary schools. Copies (how 
many?) of the report of the Confer- 
ence, “Critical Years Ahead in Sci- 
ence Teaching,” may be secured 
without cost by sending a self-ad- 
dressed label to Elbert C. Weaver, 
Chemistry Department, Phillips Ac- 
ademy, Andover, Mass. 


—Exsert C. Weaver, F.A.I.C. 


Always Read All of 
The Chemist! 


To the Editor: 

It was disturbing and disappoint- 
ing to note the treatment accorded 
Dr. Eisenschiml’s talk, “Self Inven- 
tory,” in your October 1953 issue. 

Surely despite the fact that this 
talk was presented at a local Chapter 
meeting it was of sufficient national 
interest to merit something better 
than a footnote at the back of the 
book. 

It has always been a matter of 
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amazement to me that a profession 
founded on critical analysis seems to 
fail so miserably when it attempts 
to direct this faculty at its own ex- 
tracurricular activity. It is even more 
deplorable, therefore, that when such 
self-criticism is available and present- 
ed in such clear and articulate terms, 
as was Dr. Eisenschiml’s talk, it 
should have been given such cavalier 
treatment. I would not presume to 
judge the absolute merits of the ac- 
companying material in this issue, but 
to my mind that is just what it was 
with relationship to Dr. Eisenschiml’s 
article, “Accompanying Material.” 
With regard to the substance of 
this talk it would seem that substan- 
tially the entire issue in question was 
designed to demonstrate and prove 
Dr. Eisenschiml’s point. If this is to 
be the established policy of THe 
CHEMIST possibly the advice my at- 
torney gave me regarding contracts 
would be well applied by your read- 
ers, “If you really want to know 
what it is all about, read the fine 


print first.” 
—A. B. Cramer, F.A.I.C. 


What Standards? 


To the Editor: 

In the October CHemist, Dr. 
William R. Sullivan observes (page 
478) that “the manner of living and 
the methods of doing things are more 
likely to be the real reasons for dis- 
crimination, rather than than differ- 
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ences of religious beliefs or racial 
lines.” 

While Observer Sullivan does not 
define what he means by “manner of 
living and the methods of doing 
things, he presumably judges by con- 
formity to his individual standards. 

Many comments on discrimination 
have been made in the past, and I 
could not add anything that has not 
been said before. Certainly this spirit 
is not the noble tradition of this great 
country. 

—Dr. Fairz Rosentuat, F.A.I1.C. 


A Challenge to Chemists 


To the Editor: 

Here are some aspects of my trip 
abroad which I think are of general 
interest and especially useful to many 
chemists and other allied scientists. 

In Rome, September 7th, my 
daughter Dr. Eleanor Alexander- 
Jackson, a research bacteriologist, 
presented before the International 
Congress for Microbiology a paper 
on the bacteriology of a polymorphic 
micro-organism which she has been 
able to demonstrate in every one of 
hundreds of cases of cancer in both 
man and animals. The organism 
seems to be a Mycobacterium, re- 
sembling the Koch (T.B.) and Han- 
sen (leprosy) bacilli. It has forms of 
virus dimensions, demonstrable not 
only in the cytoplasm of cancer cells, 
but even in their nuclei. As brought 
out by other authors in the papers 
presented in Rome, what is apparent- 
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ly the same organism has been re- 
ported by research workers in Eng- 
land, Canada, France, and Germany; 
but the possibility that cancer in man 
involves a characteristic microorgan- 
ism continues to be denied and 
frowned upon by those who domi- 
nate the millions spent for cancer re- 
search, and who have for years used 
the slogan: “Cancer is not an infec- 
tion.” 

On October 7th, Dr. Alexander- 
Jackson presented before the 6th In- 
ternational Congress of Leprosy in 
Madrid, a paper illustrated by many 
kodachromes, indicating that the 
transferable serial cultures which she 
had isolated from the blood of lepers 
(see Int. J. of Leprosy, 1951), ac- 
tually represent cultures of Hansen’s 
bacillus, the causative agent in le- 
prosy, which since its discovery, 
1873, has defied all attempts to cul- 
ture it. 

My trip abroad has thus high- 
lighted a great challenge to chemists 
to find and demonstrate antibiotics 
against cancer and leprosy, two 
dreadful scourges of humanity. Speci- 
fic vaccines and antisera are now be- 
ing experimented with, and these 
may also be helpful in fighting and 
preventing these diseases. Full details 
of these cancer and leprosy researches 
are in course of publication, to be 
available to all scientists in the Pro- 
ceedings of these Congresses. 

—Dr. Jerome ALEXANDER, 

Hon. AIC 
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THE CHEMICAL OF 
UNUSUAL VERSATILITY 


SEBACIC ACID is one of the most versatile raw 
materials available to the chemical industry. The 
HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO. manufactures Sebacic 
Acid in two grades — both of which are avail- 
able in tonnage quantities. The properties are 
given below: 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH:) »-COOH 
Ash 


Moisture 
lodine Number 
Melting Point 
Specific Gravity 25°/15° C 
APHA Color—2 grams 

dissolved in 50 ml. alcohol 
Sebacic Acid is a free flowing powder, white in 
color, with a high melting point. Its chemical re- 
actions are similar to those of other aliphatic acids 
and is easily converted to esters, salts, amides, 
ester-amides, acid chlorides and many other use- 
ful derivatives. 
USES: Widely used in Plasticizers, Alkyd Resins, 
Fibres, Paint Products and other applications 
where its high heat stability and purity are of 
great advantage. 


Write for further information 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION 
HARDESTY CO., INC. 


"41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. 
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MOLNAR LABORATORIES 
Control 
Studies 


Organic Process Development, 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


Something New 


“Barrymounts, Self-Leveling Mounts 
for Heavy Machines.” Information. Barry 
Corp. 1000 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. 


“Pyrometer Thermocouple Calibration 
Data.” Bulletin P1259. The Bristol Co. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


“Neoprene Type Industrial Glove.” In- 
formation. Surety Rubber Co. Carrollton, 
Ohio. 


“Conax ‘Midlock’ Tube Fitting.” Infor- 
mation. Conax Corp. 4515 Main St., Buf- 
falo 21, N. Y. 


“Type 250-A Complex Plane Analyzer.” 
Bulletin. Technology Instrument Corp. 
Main St., Acton, Mass. 


“Hercules Ethyl Cellulose.” Booklet. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


“Spinco Model H Electrophoresis-Diffu- 
sion Instrument.” Brochure. Specialized 
Instruments Corp., Belmont, Calif. 


“Alarm Wrist Watch.” Information. 
Edmund Scientific Corp., 117 East Glou- 
cester Pike, Barrington, N. J 


“Agilene Hydrometer Cylinder.” Infor- 
mation. American Agile Corp., P. O. Box 
168, Bedford, Ohio. 


“Celanese Organic Chemicals in Pro- 
duction as of October, 1953.” Technical 
Bulletins. Celanese Corp. of America, 180 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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“New Vermiculite Analysis Report.” 
Manual. Bernard E. Urey, Harshe-Rot- 
man, Inc., 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


Patches on Safety 
Kimball Safety 
Park Ave., 


“Aluminized Wool 
Coats.” Information. 
Products Co., 9310 Wade 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


“Biuret, HANCONHCONHg, a New Ex- 
perimental Product.” Samples available 
for research work. Product Development 
Department, Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


“Panoramic Sonic Analyzer LP-1.” In- 
formation. Panoramic Radio Products, 


Inc., 10-16 S. Second Ave., Mt. Vernon, 


“Dust Hood Protects Eyes, Face, Head, 
and Neck.” Information. General Scienti- 
fic Co., 2700 W. Huntington St., Philadel- 
phia 32, Pa. 


“General Controls Introduces New 
Midget Solenoid Valves.” Information, 
General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif. 


“Pyrex brand ‘Double Tough’ Glass 
Pipe and Fittings.” Catalog. Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


“The application of Dyes to Textile 
Fibers at High Temperatures.” Calco 
Technical Bulletin No. 833. Calco Chem- 
ical Div., American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


“Brewery Filtration Data.” Data book. 
Process Filters, Inc., 1807 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


“Physical Properties of Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemicals.” Booklet. Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Intake-Exhaust Si- 


“New Improved 
Burgess-Manning 


lencers.” Information. 
Co., Libertyville, Ill. 


“Perma Kleer Stable Sequestering 
Agents.” Booklet. Refined Products Corp., 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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OFFICERS 


President, Lincoln T. Work 
President-elect, Donald B. Keyes 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


John R. Bowman, At-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael, 

Alabama Chapter 
C. Concannon, At-Large 
M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
P. J. Gaylor, New Jersey Chapter 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, At-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
M. J. Kelley, New York Chapter 


A. Leggin, Washington Chapter 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
John H. Nair, 4t-Large 

L. F. Pierce, Western Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 

M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 


Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Raymond Stevens, 

New England Chapter 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
Florence E. Wall, 4t-Large 
Albin Warth, Baltimore Chapter 


National Council Meetings 

Meetings of the AIC National 
Council are scheduled to be held 
at The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 
4ist St., New York, N. Y., at 
6:00 p.m., on the following dates: 


Jan. 13, 1954 
Mar. 10, 1954 
Apr. 14, 1954 
May 12, 1954 — Asbury Park 


November Meeting 


The 292nd meeting of the National 
Council was held November 11, 1953, at 
6:30 p.m., at The Chemists’ Club, New 
York, N. Y. President Lincoln T. Work 
presided. 

The following officers and councilors 
were present: C. C. Concannon, L. H. 
Flett, P. J. Gaylor, F. A. Hessel, M. J. 
Kelley, D. B. Keyes, D. Price, M. Sitten- 
field, F. D. Snell, R. Stevens, L. Van 
Doren, F. E. Wall, and L. T. Work. D. 
W. Young, general chairman of the 1954 
Annual Meeting, and V. F. Kimball 
were present. 

Dr. Work reported that he had attend- 
ed the meeting of the Ohio Chapter, at 
which Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore received Hon- 
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orary AIC Membership, and the meeting 
of the New England Chapter at which 
Dr. Walter G. Whitman received Hon- 
orary AIC Membership. 

The President announced that he had 
communicated with the chairman of the 
AEC, taking the position that it would be 
an asset to the Atomic Energy program 
if this were made available to industry 
with attention to security. 

The Secretary announced that we now 
have an active membership of 2532 chem- 
ists and chemical engineers. 

He announced with deep regret the 
deaths of James T. Goff, F.A.LC., on 
January 4, 1953, and Gerald John Leuck, 
F.A.LC., on May 13, 1953. A moment of 
silence was observed in honor of these 
Fellows. 

A letter from the Chicago Chapter, 
with reference to revision of the Consti- 
tution, was referred to Benjamin Sweed- 
ler. 

The Secretary presented a report from 
John Nair, chairman of the Committee 
on Membership, informing the Council 
that the Membership Committee will op- 
erate this year without change of per- 
sonnel and that its goal is to maintain 
the number of elections to membership at 
around fifty a month. 

The Secretary presented a report from 
H. Burrell, chairman of the Committee on 
Ethics, which was accepted. 

The Committee on Revision of Consti- 
tution and By-Laws was requested to 
present its final version at the January 
meeting, having taken into consideration 
the suggestions received from the Chap- 
ters. Dr. Kelley informed the Council 
that the New York Chapter is opposed to 
the proposal in the revised Constitution 
that the grade of Associate membership 
be dropped. The Council then went on 
record to express the opinion that a class 
of membersbip be incorporated in the new 
Constitution to cover the four years be- 
tween the B. S. degree and our present 
qualifications for Member membership 

Dr. D. B. Keyes reported, as chairman 
ef the Committee on Manpower, the pres- 
ent status of correspondence with the 
Manpower Commission. President Work 
offered to cooperate with the Manpower 
Committee on selective recall. 

Dr. Kelley stated that the Committee 
on Manual of Chapter Operations was 
beginning its work. 
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Mr. Young reported on the tentative ar- 
rangements for the Annual Meeting made 
at the New Jersey Chapter Council meet- 
ing. The following Annual Meeting Com- 
mittees were presented: Chairman of the 
Committee on Registration, Chester A. 
Amick; Chairman of the Committee on 
Publicity, Dr. D. L. Cottle; Treasurer 
for the Meeting, Dr. W. Anthony Rai- 
mond; Chairman of the Special Events 
Committee, Dr. W. R. Sullivan; General 
Chairman, D. W. Young, and Chairman 
of the Program Committee, Dr. Max 
Bender. 

Mr. Sittenfield announced that the 
Honor Scroll Award of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter will be presented to Hugh W. 
Field on December third. The first meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Chapter was held 
in October — a panel discussion on the 
Chemist and Professionalism, presided 
over by Dr. Raymond E. Kirk. 

Mr. Stevens announced that Honorary 
Membership would be presented to Dr. 
Walter G. Whitman at the November 
18th meeting of the New England Chap- 
ter. 

Mr. Concannon suggested that the 
Washington area should be a fertile field 
for the Membership Committee and that 
the Chapter is suggesting some revisions 
in the letter sent out by the Committee. 

Dr. Kelley reported that the New York 
Chapter was holding successful meetings 
and that it will award Student Medals 
on March 4th. The Chapter is also ex- 
perimenting with a “Chapter News Let- 
ter.” 

Mr. Flett suggested that the Institute 
organize conferences on professional sub- 
jects, with invited speakers and audience. 

President Work discussed cooperation 
with the other societies on professional 
matters. 

The following new members were 


elected : 
FELLOWS 


Fielding, John H. 
Vice President, Armstrong Rubber Co., 


475 Elm St., W. Haven, Conn. 
Gunsberg, Ephraim 
Assistant to Vice President, U.S. Vita- 
min Corp., 250 E. 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
Hoffman, Henry Allen, Jr. 
Research Chemist, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Kenney, Edward J. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 105 Hud- 
son St,. Jersey City 2, N. J. 

Lecko, Benjamin S. 

Technical Director, Norton & Son, Inc., 
E. Sth St. & Hobart Ave., Bayonne, 

Lundbye, Axel 
Director of Research, Kable Printing 
Co., Mt. Morris, Il. 

Outterson, Charles Renwick 
Director of Research, Albemarle Paper 
Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 

Sacher, Alex 
Assistant Research Manager, Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Div. of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., Irvington, N. J. 

Stern, Kurt 
Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 85 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Francis, Warren 
Field Editor, Reinhold Book Division, 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York %6, N. Y. 
Solomon, Jack Mitchel 
Research Chemist, Herstein Labs., pe 
66 Beaver Street, New York, N. 
Tokoli, Emery Gustavus 
Research Chemist, Fine Organics, Inc., 
205 Main St., Lodi, N. J. 
Wolkowitz, Howard 
Research Assistant, University of Cali- 
fornia, Dept. of Chemistry, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


ASSOCIATE 
De Angelis, Fortuno A. 
Assistant to Director of Market Re- 
search, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 West 
15th St., New York, N. Y. 


REINSTATED TO FELLOW 


Eckhardt, Henry, Jr. 
Avondale Farms, Laurel, Maryland. 


RAISED FROM MEMBER 
TO FELLOW 


Nash, Nathan H. 
Chief Chemist, Technical Director, 
Lanco Products Corp., 601 West 26th 
Street, New York 1 , N. Be 


COUNCIL 


AIC Activities 


C. P. Neidig, F.A.1.C. 
Chicago Chapter 


Chairman, Herbert F. Schwarz 

Chairman-elect, Dr. Lloyd A. Hall 

Vice-chairman, Clifford A. Hampel 

Secretary, John Kre, Jr. 

Treasurer, Albert S. Henick 

Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Gustav Egloff 


Mass Layoffs of Chemists 


The October 29th meeting of the Chi- 
cago Chapter featured a discussion of 
“Mass Layoffs of Chemists.” Speakers 
were Dr. Norman A. Shepard, chemical 
director, American Cyanamid Company, 
and Victor Conquest, general manager, 
Research Division, Armour & Company. 
Both emphasized that they spoke as pri- 
vate individuals, not as management 
men; that having started as professional 
men, they were completely in sympathy 
with the problem, and now experienced 
in management, they would try to explain 
management’s viewpoint. 

Dr. Shepard said chemists would have 
to learn about this controversial subject 
on which they can become quite impas- 
sioned. “Some of you younger fellows may 
think it is bad now; you should have seen 
it in the old days. Research was a new 
toy to management; they all felt they 
ought to have it, but did not know how 
to handle it. When military contracts 
slackened after world War I, companies 
dumped chemists wholesale . . . During 
the 1920 and 1929 depressions, dumping 
was a question of company survival; re- 
search was still considered an overhead 
expense and temporarily dispensable .. . 
Since then dumping has been more of a 
sporadic thing.” 

hy does management dump chemists 
and what can the chemist do about it? 
Here are some of the reasons: 

1. Economic recession: The chemist can 
do nothing except help the company over 
rough periods by his productiveness. 

2. Reconversion after war: The chemist 
can do nothing. 

3. Arbitrary research reduction by man- 
agement: The chemist must accept his 
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responsibility as a part of management. 
Some young chemists lower themselves in 
management eyes by preferring to be 
considered as labor and joining technical 
unions. 

4. Change in research and develop- 
ment program: Is the chemist wrong in 
assuming that top management should 


know positively whether a project will 
succeed? Here are some unpredictable fac- 
tors that can cause failure, and the drop- 
ping of a project, hence layoffs: 


a. Loss of government or other con- 
tracts: The chemist can do nothing. 


b. Strikes: One company had a 7- 
month strike at one of its plants. It 
started because a supervisory job was 
open. The company did not think the 
man with most seniority could handle 
it, but agreed to a six-weeks trial when 
the union insisted. The man did fail and 
when the company decided to lay him 
off, the union in effect said that they 
would decide who got what job. The 
company would not let the union run 
its plant, so the strike was on. Dr. 
Shepard felt that the chemists could 
have been doing something to get the 
true story out, but “for six months they 
sat on their tails.” Then the company 
decided the situation was hopeless and 
decided to close down the plant. When 
the decision was announced, the chem- 
ists started telling the true story and 
public sentiment in the community shift- 
ed when it was seen how ridiculous it 
was. Negotiations started and the thing 
was settled. The company gives the 
chemists and their educated, logical 
minds credit for it, but laments that 
they were so slow in getting busy. 

c. Project bogs down: Chemists 
should work harder and get results. 
Management is not infallible, but it 
can use every bit of help the chemist 
can give. 

5. Manpower Shortage: When supply 
is short, submarginal people are hired, 
but they will also be fired when the sup- 
ply of people is better. However, at pres- 
ent it looks as though the shortage will 
get worse instead of better for at least 
three years. There is no solution; there 
will always be sporadic need for sub- 
marginal personnel, but chemists are not 
the only ones who get the ax, other sub- 
marginal people do also. 
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6. Incompetence of the chemist himself: 
This may be due to poor training, inabil- 
ity to utilize training, inability to get 
along with people, laziness, disloyalty, 
no imagination or creativity, too much 
ego. What can the chemist do? Only re- 
member that “Good men get dumped only 
when an uncontrollable event happens, 
and they are never out of a job for 
long.” 

Dr. Shepard continued with a discus- 
sion of the relative advantages of mass- 
layoffs or gradual reduction in force. Al- 
though he admitted that the arguments 
for both methods seemed right, he seemed 
to favor mass-layoffs. Management pre- 
fers mass-layoffs for it saves money im- 
mediately. The attrition method can be 
more painful and a morale destroyer as 
the ax falls on one at a time. Dr. Shepard 
further said that it is not as bad to lose a 
job as it seems, for many successful men 
have been fired and then got ahead faster 
as a result of the experience. 


Mr. Conquest then said, “One of the 
biggest failings of industrial research is 
that too much handling is left in amateur 
hands; ignorance on the part of some 
people of the job they should do. . . As 
an individual, don’t be afraid of layoffs, 
be a little cocky. Get yourself on the ball. 
Be such a good chemist you don’t have 
to worry ... If you are worried about 
your job, get in there and pitch; your 
outfit will expand and you will actually 
create more jobs for more chemists . . . 
Demonstrate what an important part of 
the organization you are. Don’t leave 
doubts as to the value of research in 
management's mind . Part of any 
lack of security feeling can well be the 
lack of a personal philosophy. Know what 
you are and play it to the hilt.” 

In the question period, Mr. Conquest 
answered a question on using mass-layoffs 
to weed out misfits, by saying that it 
should begin even before that. If a man 
doesn’t fit in one place, he might else- 
where. It is management’s obligation to 
give him advice; tell him his faults; help 
him to get his next job. 

On the question of severence pay, Mr. 
Conquest said that severence pay should 
be as generous as possible. It will prob- 
ably vary from company to company. 

Asked about contracts, both men were 
against them. Mr. Conquest said that he 
felt that contracts tend to perpetuate a 
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bad situation many times. Dr. Shepard 
said that if he thought a contract was 
the only thing that saved his job, he would 
quit.. 

One audience reaction was that research 
activities should follow the economic 
curve. In good times, research men should 
get out in production and help decrease 
costs and improve efficiency. In bad times 
they should do research to help the com- 
pany broaden business. 

Asked about transferring men to other 
projects rather than laying them off, Dr. 
Shepard felt it best for a man to be doing 
something in which he has experience 
rather than to be learning something new, 
although there are exceptions and each 
case has to be judged on its own merits. 


Employment Problems of 
Chemists Over Forty 


One of the outstanding experts in the 
country in the problems of older em- 
ployees, Dr. M. J. Mack, director of the 
Retirement Planning Project, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Chicago, 
will speak on “Employment Problems of 
Chemists Over Forty Years of Age,” at 
the February 26th meeting of the Chicago 
AIC Chapter. 

It is well known that the average chem- 
ist over forty years old has a tough time 
if, through no fault of his own, he is 
forced to look for a new position. Every- 
where he goes he meets the same recep- 
tion, no men over forty need apply. He is 
fortunate if he can, through the influence 
of one of his friends, gain entry into an 
organization to talk to someone in top 
management who is receptive to hiring 
older men. He is also fortunate if he can 
find a progressive company that is just 
starting a program in a field in which 
he has specialized. But too often he runs 
into “company policy” or the eternal 
search for youth. 

The companies that have a policy of 
hiring only chemists right out of college 
are very often not aware of the damage 
they are doing themselves and the pro- 
fession of chemistry as well as the com- 
munity as a whole. Their policy prevents 
them from interviewing many competent 
men who have much to offer. Their 
short-sighted consideration of the book- 
keeper who runs the pension plan and 


doesn’t want too many “old people” on 
the roles works to their disadvantage. 
Their desire to get the maximum number 
of chemists for the minimum amount of 
money prompts them to pass up men 
who can produce and will produce in 
order to obtain recent graduates who are 
really more questionable risks. 

What can be done about these prob- 
lems? Is there any solution that the 
profession as a whole can adopt? What 
can and should the individual chemist 
do when he finds himself in such a situa- 
tion? Is it true that all major inventions 
are made by youths under twenty-five 
years of age? If it is true, does that 
mean that only youths should be employ- 
ed on the ordinary chemical develop- 
ments that are the result of a large 
“team” of chemists and engineers work- 
ing together? Can management use its 
research dollar to better advantage by 
revising “company policy” that prevents 
hiring the older man? Is the chemist who 
specializes too much when he is young 
asking for trouble when he gets older? 
What can a chemist do when he finds 
that he is out of a job, over forty, a spe- 
cialist, and no company wants men who 
are experts in his field? Should he lower 
his salary requiremnets to compete with 
recent graduates, or go back to school 
and try to become a “general chemist”, or 
should he leave the profession and try 
something else? 

These and other aspects of the problem 
will be discussed by Dr. Mack on Feb- 
ruary 26th, at the Chicago Engineers 
Club, 314 South Federal Street. For re- 
servations call Ed Rapkin at YArds 
7-4100, Ext. 384. The meeting is open to 
all who are interested. 


January Meeting 


Morris T. Carpenter, administrative 
director, Research Department, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), will speak on 
“Rewards for Chemists — Financial and 
Other,” at the January 15th meeting of 
the Chicago Chapter. Mr. Carpenter will 
discuss practical methods of rewarding 
individuals for their achievements as 
practiced by many large chemical com- 
panies today. The meeting will be held at 
the Chicago Engineers Club. 
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Washington Chapter 


Chairman, Alexander Leggin 

Vice Chairman, P. E. Reichardt 

Treasurer, John Williams 

Secretary, Wesley Koster 

Representative to National Council, 
Alexander Leggin 


October Meeting 


The opening meeting of the season was 
held at Bonat’s Restaurant at 12:15 p.m., 
October 14th. It was the opinion of the 
members present that luncheon meetings 
of the type previously held were most 
suitable for the regular monthly activity, 
but that occasional meetings in other areas 
and at other times would be appropriate 
at the discretion of the president. In the 
discussion of activities, it was su 
that the Chapter might place more em- 
phasis upon performance of the funda- 
mental purposes of the InstrruTe to aid 
the chemist professionally. A list of sev- 
eral possible ways in which to accomplish 
these objectives was distributed to the 
members with the request that they be 
reviewed and commented upon at the 
next meeting. Additional suggestions, yt 
ferably in writing, were solicited, with a 
view toward broadening the outlook and 
erystalizing the important aspects of what 
should be done. 

Dr. Richard L. Kenyon, F.A.LC., 
editor of the ACS publication, Journal of 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry, then 
presented a most interesting report of the 
viewpoints and attitudes of professionally 
trained chemical people in Europe, and 
the effects these have upon the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry there. It 
was surprising to note the considerable 
differences of opinion that exist among 
countries on this subject. 

The date of the next meeting was an- 
nounced as November 17th, at which 
Arthur A. Sloan, executive vice president 
of the Atlantic Research Corporation, wil\ 
speak on “The Business of Synthesizing 
Organic Chemicals.” 


November Meeting 


A luncheon meeting was held at Bo- 
nat’s Restaurant, Washington, D. C., on 
November 17th. Chairman Alexander 
Leggin pointed out that the Wednesday 
meeting dates were conflicting with other 
chemical activities in the area, and sug- 
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gested monthly meetings on the second 
Tuesday. Future luncheon meetings will 
therefore be held on the second Tuesday 
of the month. 

The Chapter will shortly assign cer- 
tain members to serve on committees. The 
need for an early start on the annual 
achievement award is especially urgent. 

Dr. Arthur H. Sloan, executive vice 
president of the Atlantic Research Corp., 
Alexandria, Va., gave a short talk on 
“The Business of Synthesizing Organic 
Chemicals. The subject involved the prob- 
lems and experiences encountered by a 
research organization in attempting to 
meet the demands of our highly complex 
chemical industries, for “tailor made”, 
often purely theoretical compounds. 


New York Chapter 


Chairman, Karl M. Herstein 

Vice Chairman, Savery F. Coneybear 

Secretary-Treasurer, Richard L. Moore 

Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Maurice J. Kelley 


Young Chemists’ Meeting 


The annual Young Chemists Meeting 
will be held Thursday, January 7, 1954, 
at the Jacob Ruppert Brewery, 1639 
Third Ave., (near 91st Street), New York. 

Prof. Benjamin Harrow, F.A.LC., 
chairman of the Department of Chem- 
istry of the College of the City of New 
York, will speak on “Exploring the Fron- 
tiers of Chemistry.” Chemistry students, 
both undergraduate and graduate, as well 
as young chemists who have recently fin- 
ished college, are particularly invited. 

Other features of the evening will be 
the availability of special blends of beer 
not usually available, pretzels, a songfest, 
entertainment by an organist, and guided 
tours through the brewery. 

There is no charge for attendance at 
this meeting which is designed to afford 
young chemists just embarking on their 
professional careers an opportunity to 
meet other chemists and to learn of the 
more serious activities of the AIC. 


Technical Writing 


Robert Gunning, director, Robert Gun- 
ning Associates, spoke on “How to Im- 
prove Your Technical Writing,” at the 
second annual joint meeting of the New 
York Chapter, AIC, and the New York 
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EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. John Kotrady, F.A.LC., of The 
Texas Company presided. Mr. Gunning 
described his Fog Index which usually 
ranges from 10 for the modernized Wall 
Street Journal to over 17, perhaps as 
high as 25, for some of the more pon- 
derous technical journals. 

The four-hundred persons who attend- 
ed this session listened to the new prin- 
ciples of technical writing which, Mr. 
Gunning opined, should apply to all 
facets of industry — to technical articles 
in magazines, reports of plant division 
heads to superiors, notices on bulletin 
boards and all industrial communications. 
Too many technical writers forget the 
need for communication — passing along 
their ideas in a form most easily assimilat- 
ed. The real offender is the writer who 
uses big words just because they are big, 
and not because they have any special 
meaning. He will write “utilization” when 
he could write “use”; he writes “opti- 
mum” when he could use a word like 
“best.” The most familiar words are best. 
Edgar Dale of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity made up a list of 3000 words known 
to 80 per cent of fourth grade children. 
The average adult understands over 10,- 
000 words. Too many persons, when about 
to make a technical report, look up the 
records to see how reports have been 
phrased in the past. This is retrogressive. 
Writing according to the Gunning theory 
could still express originality and reflect 
the character of the author. The applica- 
tion of a Fog Index will aid the tech- 
nical writer to promote readability and 
clarity. 

To compute the index, one takes a 
sample of writing at least one-hundred 
words long and finds the average words 
per sentence. Divide the total number of 
words by the number of sentences, which 
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gives the average sentence length, or SP 
— sentence pattern. Then count the num- 
ber of words of three syllables or more 
per 100 words — the PS, or polysyllable 
factor. Add the two factors and multiply 
by 0.4. Presto! The Fog Index! 


(A limited number of copies of Robert 
Gunning’s paper on “How to Improve 
Your Writing” are available on letter re- 
quest to John Kotrady, The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, 


Western Chapter 
Chairman, Peter Stupin 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Kenneth Newman 
Treasurer, Carleton F. Smith 
Secretaries, Blanche C. Simons and 
Paul C. Ressler 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. L. F. Pierce 


A Job for the Chemist 


At the December 8th meeting of the 
Western Chapter, Harry V. Welch, chief 
chemist and director of the Western Pre- 
cipitation Corporation, spoke on “Our 
Diminishing Natural Resources: a Job for 
the Chemist.” Despite the studies that 
indicate diminishing natural resources, 
not only in the United States but else- 
where, Mr. Welch believes that resources 
are both diminishing and, at the same 
time, increasing, depending on how the 
data are defined and interpreted. 

“It is true that the cream has been 
skimmed from our available resources. 
Most of the high grade ores have been 
well-worked. The big job remaining for 
the chemist, chemical engineer, and other 
technical men is that of finding econo- 
mical methods for extracting metals and 
chemicals from available lean sources. 

“Many processes have been developed 
to extract products from the sea, air, 
plants, and the earth — where the prod- 
ucts exist in low concentrations. Much 
more of this type of development must 
continue if we are to look forward to a 
better living standard throughout the 
world. This will call upon increasing 
technical ingenuity in getting more from 
fewer resources. 

“Perhaps the most important future 
source of energy is that derived from 
solar radiation. Another important supply 
of future energy is that resulting from 
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nuclear fission. Shale oil can be an im- 
portant source of energy and chemicals 
in the West. Many problems in the dis- 
tribution of water over large arid parts 
of our country can bring new industry 
and agriculture which, in turn, will be 
important users of chemicals. 

“The recovery of sulfur from _petro- 
leum refinery waste gases and also as a by- 
product in smelting will loom as im- 
portant future sources of this material. 
Recovery of zinc, nickel, tin, lead, copper 
and iron from slag piles and low grade 
ores must be looked upon as playing a 
more important role in the future of our 
economy. 

“We have only scratched the surface 
in making efficient use of our resources. 
The future is largely in the hands of 
the chemist.” 


Will You Come 


Jan. 7, 1954. New York Chapter, “Young 
Chemists’ Meeting.” Ruppert’s Brewery, 
1639 - 3rd Ave. (91st St.), New York, 
N. Y. Tours will be available starting 
at 7:15 p.m. Meeting in Tap Room at 
8:30 p.m. Speaker, Prof. Benjamin Har- 
row, chairman, Chemistry Dept. C.C.- 
N.Y., “Exploring the Frontiers of 
Chemistry.” 


Jan. 15, 1954. Chicago Chapter. Dinner 
meeting. Chicago Engineers’ Club. 
Speaker: Morris T. Carpenter, Admin- 
istrative Director, Research Dept., 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), “Rewards 
for Chemists — Financial and Other.” 


Jan. 19, 1954. New Jersey Chapter. 
Military Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Dinner 6:30 p.m. Meeting 8:00 p.m. 
Speaker Dr. E. C. Easton, dean, College 
of Engineering, Rutgers University, 
“The Effect of Supply of Energy on 
World Civilization.” The N. J. Chapter 
will be host for the 1954 AIC Annual 
Meeting, and General Chairman, David 
W. Young, will present a progress re- 
port on plans for this event. Reserva- 
tions: Dr. W. R. Sullivan, Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. 


Feb. 2, 1954. Washington Chapter. 
Luncheon Meeting. For information: 
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Wesley Koster, National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, D. C. 


Feb. 26, 1954. Chicago Chapter. En- 
gineers Club, 314 South Federal St., 
Chicago, Ill. Speaker, Dr. M. J. Mack, 
“Employment Problems of Chemists 
Over Forty.” Reservations: Ed Rapkin, 
Research Division, Armour & Com- 
pany, 1425 West 42nd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mar. 2, 1954. Washington Chapter. 
Luncheon Meeting. (See item Feb. 2nd.) 


Mar. 4, 1954. New York Chapter. Stu- 
dent Award Meeting. 


May 12, 13, 14, 1954, AIC Annual 
Meeting. Berkeley-Cartaret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N. J. General Chairman, 
David W. Young. Treasurer, Dr. W. A. 
Raimond. Chairman of Registration, 
Chester A. Amick. Chairman of Pub- 
licity, Dr. D. L. Cottle. Chairman of 
Special Events, Dr. W. R. Sullivan. 
Chairman of Program Committee, Dr. 
Max Bender. Chairman, Committee on 
Arrangements, Dr. Albert B. Scott. 
Honorary Co-Chairman, Dr. Randolph 
Major. 

Award of the 1954 Gold Medal to 
Dr. William J. Sparks. 


May 12, 13, 14, 1955. AIC Annual 
Meeting. Chicago, Illinois. The Chi- 
cago Chapter has appointed Clifford A. 
Hampel to initiate arrangements. 


May, 1956. AIC Annual Meeting. Ten- 
tatively scheduled for Washington, D.C. 


Appointed: By Dr. Johan Bjork- 
sten, F.A.LC., president of Bijork- 
sten Research Labs., Inc., Henry To- 
vey as senior literature chemist in 
charge of the Washington, D.C. lite- 
rature research branch. James W. 
Perry, F.A.I.C., remains as consult- 
ant and also in charge of a Govern- 
ment-sponsored program for develop- 
ing machine methods in searching and 
correlating scientific information. 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 


Positions Available 


Woman for scientific editorial work. 
Typing, proof-reading, form-letters. Mid- 
town Manhattan. Small office. Opportun- 
ty. Around $70.00. Box 11, THe CHemist. 


Chemist-Manager, for long-established 
analytical and research laboratory already 
staffed with competent personnel. Analy- 
tical work in drugs, insecticides, essential 
oils, foods. Requires man with sales abil- 
ity, ambitious to expand business with 
possible view of acquiring financial inter- 
est later. Box 13, THe CHEMIST. 


General Sales Manager. Chemist, gen- 
erally familiar with Agricultural Chem- 
ical industry. To participate with Presi- 
dent and Technical Director in formulat- 
ing general company policy. Responsible 
for all Sales, Sales Promotion, Advertising 
and Merchandising activities. To man- 
age the sale of existing products and de- 
velop plans for introduction of new 
products, including channels of distribu- 
tion, types of customers, method of sale. 
Age 35-45. Eastern Seaboard. Base salary, 
depending on background and experience, 
up to $14,000. Box 15, THe CHemist. 


Positions: At the new Research & De- 


velopment Laboratories, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Natick, Mass.: 

GS-13, $8360: Supervisory Chemist 
(Adhesives, Section Chief); Supervisory 
Chemist (Protective Finishes, Section 
Chief); Supervisory Technologist (Paper 
& Paper Products, Section Chief). 

GS-12, $7040: Technologist (Test Co- 
ordinator, Chief). 

GS-11 $5940: Chemist (Protective Fin- 
ishes) ; Biologist (Insecticides & Rodenti- 
cides) ; Physicist (Materials Evaluation) ; 
Chemist, (Film, Filaments & Coated 
Fabrics); Physicist (Personnel Armor) ; 
Technologist (Specifications Office). 

GS-9, $5060: Technologist (Films, Fila- 
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ments & Coated Fabrics); Chemist (In- 
secticides & Rodenticides) ; Technologist 
(Paper & Paper Products). 

GS-7, $4205: Chemist (Chemicals & 
Chemical Processes); Chemist (Fungi- 
cides & Germicides). 

Request Form 57 from Department of 
the Army, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Washington 25, D.C. Forward 
form to Civilian Personnel Office at above 
laboratories. 


Chemists Available 


Chemist, F.A.LC., M.S., 1940 in chem- 
ical economics. Thirteen years experience 
in administration, industrial planning, 
foreign trade, laboratory supervision. As- 
sisted in post-war development of Japan- 
ese chemical industry. Publications. Age 
36. Desires opportunity in administration, 
sales, public relations, market research or 
related field. Box 10, THe Cnemust. 


Chemist: F.A.1.C. Woman wishes posi- 
tion involving literature and patent sur- 
veys and searches. Abstracting, translat- 
ing, compilation of chemical data. Fluent 
French and German. Box 12, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


Chemical Patent Attorney, D.C. Bar, 
former Examiner, seeks responsible posi- 
tion in New York city with corporation; 
6% years diversified experience, infringe- 
ment investigations, applications, appeals, 
interferences, licensing with private and 
governmental agencies; 10 years engineer- 
ing and research experience. Box 14, THE 
CHEMIST. 


Pharmaceutical Chemist: F.A.LC. 
Ph.D. (1945) Organic 


B.S. in Pharmacy; 
Chemistry. Diversified experience, includ- 
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ing supervisory, in the synthesis and de- 
velopment of pharmaceuticals from the 
laboratory through full scale production, 
including formulation work. Publications. 
Age 33, family. Desires challenging op- 
portunity with good growth potential. 
Box 16, Tue CHemist. 


Chemical Executive: Consultant. Seeks 
challenging position to make full use of 
administrative ability—scientific and busi- 
ness knowledge in plastics, resins, phar- 
maceuticals, foods, etc. 14 years of pro- 
gressively difficult experience. Past 9% 
years, director of a chemical laboratory 
conducting research-development, product 
evaluation, quality control. Box 18, THE 
CHEMIST. 


Consultant-representative: — F.A.L.C. 
Available for exploration-contact-liaison 
work in Southern California on daily fee 
or job basis. Highest references. 25 years 
lab, manufacturing executive, and sales 
experience. Box 1-10, THe CHEMIST. 


For Sale 
1 Spectrophotometer, also 1 pH meter. 
New in original boxes. Reasonable. 


Extraction Research 
927 2nd Ave., S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


For Your Library 


Hydrazine 


By Charles C. Clark, Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, Md. 1953. 132 pp. 
For the organic chemist this summary 

of the literature on hydrazine chemistry 

will be of real assistance. Information has 
been collected from scientific journals, 
patent literature, reference books and other 
widely scattered sources to make a com- 
prehensive compilation of the complexities 
of hydrazine chemistry. Inorganic chem- 
istry, physical properties, and the organic 
chemistry of hydrazine are treated very 
fully, first; then, the use of this chemical 
and its derivatives; its toxicity and han- 
dling. Analysis of hydrazine is given in 
an appendix as well as a glossary of 
hydrazine derivatives. 

—Dr. Freperick A. Hesser, F.A.LC. 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


The Proteins: Chemistry, 
Biological Activity and 
Methods 


Vol. 1, Part A. H. Neurath and K. Bailey, 
Editors. Academic Press, Inc. 548 pp. 
x 9y”. $12.00. 

Proteins have a coordinating role in na- 
ture. So far only the living cell has been 
able to synthesize proteins. Enzymes, anti- 
bodies, viruses, respiratory metalo-com- 
pounds, some toxins, and some hormones 
are also proteins. It appears that most 
proteins within the living cell have some 
catalytic function. It is not known, how- 
ever, how the proteins are synthesized 
by the living cell. 

If the first seven chapters of The Pro- 
teins are representative of the complete 
treatise, this work should prove to be in- 
dispensable to those engaged in protein 
research. 

—Dr. Henry Tauser, F.A.L.C. 


Chemical Constitution 
An Introduction to the Theory of the 


Chemical Bond. By J. A. A. Ketelaar. 
Aha Elsevier Press. 1953. 398 pp. Price 


Dr. Ketelaar, professor of physical 
chemistry in the University of Amster- 
dam, has met a real need in the publica- 
tion of this study of the nature and prob- 
lems of the chemical bond. Chemistry, as 
he points out in his Introduction is “no 
longer natural history in which students 
are told that sodium chloride is by nature 
just colorless and readily soluble in 
water .. .” He must now understand the 
interaction between the atoms which de- 
termine chemical properties. 

Each of the different points of view 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


from which the chemical bond can be 
treated is discussed here more thoroughly 
than in any other work seen by this re- 
viewer, and use has been made of very 
recent results which throw new light on 
well-known facts. The more purely mathe- 
matical sections are printed in small type 
and can be omitted for a first reading 
but furnish valuable assistance to the 
student seeking detailed quantitative in- 
formation. 

This book is a must for all chemists 
who want to keep up to date in funda- 
mental chemical theory. 

—Dr. Freperick A. Hesse, 
F.A.LC. 


Periodica Chemica 


Second edition. Prof. Dr. Maximilian 
Piluecke and Alice Hawelek. 1952. 
Akademie-V erlag GMBH, Berlin. Ver- 
lag Chemie, GMBH, Weinheim Bergstr. 
$8.40 (U.S.) 

This is a list of international scientific 
and technical publications, with addresses 
of the publishers, related to the general 
field of chemistry. Authors, editors, tech- 
nologists, will find it useful in document- 
ing works with reference to the literature 
by the standard abbreviations for interna- 
tional periodicals. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Semen, F.A.I.C. 


Cc. C. Buchner Verlag, Bamberg: Buch 
der Abkuerzungen, by P. Spillner and H. 
Goettling; 1952, 159 pp.—A useful “dic- 
tionary” of thousands of abbreviations 
found chiefly in German literature. 


Verlag Gustav Fischer, Jena: Ge- 
schnittene Drogen, by U. Weber; 3rd ed., 
104 pp. (202 ill.), DM 5.—A text and 
laboratory book for the microscopic ex- 
amination and chemical determination of 
plant materials used as drugs and in 
drug mixtures. Excellent drawings, made 
by the author, are even more helpful than 
the concise description of each drug. 


Athenaeum-Verlag, Bonn: Schoepfer 
des neuen Weltbildes, by H. Hartmann; 
1952, 327 pp.. DM 14.80.—Brief biog- 
raphies of the following 17 outstanding 
physicists and their contributions to the 
progress of their science in the first half 


THE LENTO PRESS 


Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 
WoOrth 2-5977 


of the twentieth century: Roentgen, the 
Curies, Marconi, Planck, Einstein, Ruther- 
ford, von Laue, Hahn, Lise Meitner, 
Strassmann, Bohr, Heisenberg, de Broglie, 
Dessauer, Bothe, and Jordan. This easily 
read book is well illustrated. 


Terra-Verlag, Konstanz: Pharmakolo- 
gisches Handbuch fuer tieraerztliche Pra- 
xis, by W. A. Schmidt-Trepton; 1952, 
362 pp., DM 18.60.—An up-to-date pocket- 
book describing in alphabetical order 
pharmaceuticals used in veterinary medi- 
cine, with information as to composi- 


tion, indication, action, and dosage. 


Libreria Scientifica Carlo Manfredi, 
Milano: Guida Bibliographica Interna- 
zionale per il Chimico, by N. Gaudenzi; 
1952, 513 pp., Lira 4,000.—This inter- 
national bibliographical guide for the 
chemist is a first attempt of a systematic 
listing of the most important French, 
English, and German books and journals 
dealing with pure chemistry and chem- 
ical industries. Only publications which 
are not out of print have been considered. 
There are over 3200 books and over 1000 
journals—with all the necessary bibliog- 
raphical data—classified under 33 head- 
ings. An English introduction and three 
indices (author, editor, and subject) are 
of great help to the American user of 
this volume which, typographically, is 
outstanding. 


Sandoz, A. G., Basel: Calcium, 147 pp. 
(38 ill.) —Physiology, pharmacology, and 
clinical importance of calcium are dis- 
cussed by the research workers of Sandoz 
—the firm which in 1927 offered the first 
stable calcium gluconate solution to the 
medical profession. It is suggested that in 
a new edition of this monograph the 
great importance of calcium therapy for 
animals, particularly for downer-cows, be 
discussed in a special chapter. 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.I.C. 


The policy of allowing a technical man 
to spend time working on his own ideas 
has paid off in new products, according 
to C. W. Walton of Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. 


Before the nutritional research area, 
the corn-hog ratio was 12 bushels of corn 
for each 100 pounds of pork, and the 
feeding time was 10 to 11 months. Now, 
only 5% bushels of corn with 50 pounds 
of feed supplement are needed and the 
feeding time is about 5 months. One state 
experiment station estimates that this 
could save 24 million dollars in feed each 
year in the state in addition to savings 
in the time to raise pigs to market 
weight. The secret of this very gratify- 
ing accomplishment lies in the feed sup- 
plements which balance the diet and 
increase nutritional efficiency. 
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Oil storage tanks that resist corrosion, 
electrolysis, and fire, are being made out 
of bolted, glass-reinforced plastic. The 
tanks weigh one-fourth as much as com- 
parable steel tanks and are made in 250- 
barrel and 500-barrel sizes. At present, 
thev cost about a fourth more than steel 
tanks. 


The “complete answer” to stream pol- 
lution by pulpmill waste may be in the 
use of magnesium bisulfite as the cooking 
agent in woodpulp production instead of 
the present use of calcium bisulfite. 


Address Change: Please change 
the fifth mame and address on page 
539 of the November CHEMIST, to 
read: 


Sowerwine, Elbert Orla, Jr. 
Wigton-Abbott Corp. 
Wapiti, Wyoming 


C-R Evactors Meet Corrosion Problems 


The chemical industries are employing more and more Croll- 
Reynolds Evactors in v pr where corrosion resistance 
is a major consideration. These steam jet vacuum units provide 
pressures ranging from a few inches to a few microns. Croll- 
Reynolds is a pioneer in the use of new construction materials 
and our engineers are investigating corrosion problems continually. 


Stainless steels, Monel metal, Beryllium copper, Ni-Resist, PMG 
metal, hard lead, special bronzes, Hastelloy and Ililium are but a 
few of the special metals which will find their way into our equip- 
ment. Carbon is used exclusively as a lining material, and many 

plasti including Teflon and synthetic materials are used for 
making complete Evactors. 


| Consult our engineers for high vacuum equipment carefully de- 
; signed for your specific conditions, and constructed of materiais 
selected for your particular conditions. 


CHULL- HEYNOLUS CO, INC. 


venve, Westfield, New Jersey 
REYNOLDS a York Office: 17 17 John cel New York 38, N. Y. 
CHILL-VACTORS © STEAM JET EVACTORS « CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
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MAGNETIC STIRRING APPARATUS, 
A.H.T. Co. Specification. A compact, 
quiet-running apporatus which utilizes a 
rotating field of magnetic force to induce 
variable speed stirring action within either 
closed or open vessels. Now offered with 
enclosed rheostat, which will facilitate ma- 
nipulation in some assemblies, in addition to 
the separate rheostat model described on 
page 1123 of our catalogue. 

Stirring is accomplished by means of a 
small magnetized bar, sealed either in heavy 
wall Pyrex brand glass or in Kel-F plastic, 
which is placed in the liquid to be stirred and 
which is rotated by magnetic force applied 
beneath the container. This force consists of a 
permanent bar magnet attached to the shaft 
of an electric motor and mounted in an 
aluminum housing with flat top 4% inches 
diameter and 41 inches high, on cast metal 
base. Can be used either on the table or on 
@ support rod, attached by means of a clamp 
with swivel joints. 

Suitable for any stirring operation which 
involves 1 mi to 1 liter of liquids with vis- 
cosities up to that of a 50% glycerol solu- 
tion. Particularly convenient for use in closed 
systems. 


A. H.T. co. 


MAGNETIC 
STIRRER 


e NEW model with enclosed 
rheostat 


e NEW Kel-F coated 
Magnetic Stirring Bars 


9235-C. Stirri Magnetic, with enclosed 
rheostat, AHI Co. ification, as above described. 
Rheostat, with peas dial, is mounted in stirrer 
housing. Complete with two magnetized Stirring 
Bars, i.e., one Kel-F coated, 7e-inch long; the other 
At sang brand glass coated, 134 inches long; also cord 

plug, and directions for use. Power consumption 
wotts; for 115 volts, 60 cycles, a.c. only. Withou 
lass vessel 80 
-G. Ditto, but without Stirring Bors 


STIRRING BARS, MAGNETIZED, Kel-F 
Coated, Vacuum Tested, A.H.T. Co. 
Specification, for use with above Magnetic 
Stirrers. Consisting of permanent magnet 
sealed in durable shell of Kel-F. This non- 
inflammable thermoplastic is suitable for use at 
temperatures to + 200° C., and is unaffected 
by acids, including concentrated hydrofluoric 
and fuming nitric acids, aqua regia and other 
powerful oxidizing agents, concentrated alka- 
lies and most organic solvents, but is swelled 
slightly by highly halogenated materials and 
some aromatics. 
9235-U7. Stirring Bars, Magnetized, Kel-F 
Coated, as above described. 
Overall length, approx. 

i 7/8 1-5/8 2 


5/16 5/16 
Bach 220 255 2.75 


10% discount in lots of 12 or more, one size 
or assorted 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


SPECIFICATION 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 


Laboratory and 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Teletype Services: Western Union WUX and Bell System PH-72 
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By any standard of com- 

parison Tygon flexible-plastic 

Laboratory Tubing stands 
head and shoulders above the crowd. Ir is clear, for solution 
visibility; flexible, for ease in handling; tough for extra long life. 
It is chemically inert, and non-toxic. And available in a range of 
sizes to meet every laboratory need. 


In performance records made . . . in opinions of laboratory 
technicians everywhere .. . it is tops. 


AT YOUR LABORATORY SUPPLY DEALER OR WRITE 
THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. * AKRON 9, OHIO 
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